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CHAPTER VIII, 
HUEL PENRYTH’S CONFESSION, 


“T HAVE told you that I am a native of 
Cornwall. For a century back my people 
were born, lived, and died there. My 
earliest recollections are of a sea-coast, 
wild in its grandeur, and as terrible in 
storm as it was beautiful in its summer 
peace and stillness. 

“My father was owner of some great 
slate quarries and mines, and was accounted 
a person of great importance. I had no 
brothers or sisters ; my childhood was a 
somewhat lonely one. ‘To this fact I owe, 
perhaps, a tendency to romance and a 
passion for solitude. All around me 
fostered such feelings—the legends of the 
country, the wildly picturesque surround. 
ings, the never-ending beauty of coombe 
and cave, and valley, and height, and 
the storied lore of Tintagel, whither I 
loved to wander and dream whole days 
away. My father I seldom saw; my 
mother had been an invalid from my 
birth. My education was carried on in a 
somewhat desultory fashion. I went to a 
school at Camelford three or four days in 
the week. In the winter, when the weather 
was bad, I stayed at home engrossed 
with my books. I read much, and at 
random; there was no one to heed or 
direct me. When I was about fourteen a 
relation of my father’s came to live with 
UW—a strange and eccentric being, old, 
bent, bowed down with infirmities of 
age, but with an intellect vigorous and 
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keen as it was subtle and dangerous. He 
attracted me strangely, and despite the 
vast difference in our years he showed 
a greater preference for my society than 
for that of any other inmate of our house- 
hold. To this man I owe an extraordinary 
amount of knowledge that I could not have 
acquired at the time from any routine 
of teaching. He had been a student of 
Nature, a professor of astrology, knew 
something on all subjects connected with 
physical science, and possessed a vast 
store of occult lore that terrified while 
it allured me into following its mystical 
speculations and weird theories, Amidst 
such surroundings, and under such in- 
fluence, it is not to be wondered at that I 
was somewhat different to most youths 
of sixteen. At this time I had my first 
grave difference with my father. He was 
naturally anxious that I should make 
myself acquainted with the details of his 
business ; but I had an extreme aversion 
to the dull mechanical routine, the noisy 
machinery, the splitting, trimming, and 
polishing of the great blocks yielded 
by the slate quarry. To me it was 
all hideous, noisy, repugnant. I had 
seen the works often from my very 
earliest childhood—the great rock rent and 
torn asunder for sake of its unexhausted 
hoards; the engines and cables, and 
various machines for carrying the materials 
to the heights above ; the yawning depths 
of the pit ; the immense masses of débris 
piled together, and left as useless after the 
labour of years, All these disfigurements by 
which man wrested the spoilsof Nature from 
her breast, and turned peace and beauty 
to noise, and turmoil, and hideousness, for 
sake of his own gain, were familiar enough 
to me. When my father made the dis- 
covery that I was old enough to learn 
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something of the business to which he and 
his fathers before him owed their wealth 
and importance, I gave him to understand 
that I would as soon pass my days in a 
torture-chamber. At first he was astonished, 
then indignant. Finally he gave me to 
understand that I should have one year 
more of ‘idleness,’ as he called it, in which 
to make up my mind and acquaint myself 
with the works and their management. 
If, at the expiration of that period, I still 
determined to have nothing to do with the 
business, he should adopt a distant relative, 
and give him the place intended for me ; 
and I might go out into the world and 
seek my own fortune, unaided by the 
wealth and influence I had voluntarily 
forfeited. It was an arbitrary decision 
but then the world tells us that the fact of 
parentage is, to many minds, only a reason 
for tyranny and moral oppression. As if 
the fact of begetting the body gave any 
right to rule or coerce the mind! That, 
at least, is an independent heritage ; none 
may shape or form it, none may direct its 
bent or inclination. It is not man’s gift, 


and therefore not under man’s control. 
I tried to make my father understand 
this, but he simply grew enraged at my 


audacity, and would not listen to my 
arguments.” 

“Our cases are not unlike,” I said, as 
Huel paused in his narrative ; “though I 
must confess that you present the duty of 
parent and child in a novel light. As you 
say, the fact of parentage seems to have 
always been sufficient reason for both 
mental and physical rule. Body and mind 
are expected to be in equal subjection, 
even to the most irrational tyranny.” 

“But if you reflect on the subject,” he 
said, ‘you cannot help seeing how young 
minds diverge from rule or pattern set 
before them — how a child developes 
talents, abilities, inclinations, totally at 
variance with those of its physical pro- 
creators. If the mind, temper, and incli- 
nation were inherited in the same way as 
feature, form, and colouring, every family 
would keep on reproducing itself to mo- 
notony. But very little observation points 
out the wide difference between the mind 
and body, which are supposed to be the dual 
gifts of heredity. Indeed, were it not the 
sole effort of years of discipline and 
coercion when we are in the malleable 
state, to make us resemble our parents, 
we should be even less of ‘ copies’ than we 
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“J think you are right,” I said, thought- 





fully. “ Bat,” I added, laughing in spite 
of myself, “ what a revolution your views 
would create in all well-governed, orthodox 
households. Why, there would be no such 
thing as discipline.” 

“I come now to this probationary year 
appointed by my father—a year destined 
to stand out for ever in my life with its 
records of joy, woe, shame, and suffering, 
Love—the love of youth—is a magic wand, 
striking water from the rocks of the 
hardest and most prosaic surroundings, 
turning the darkest and driest soil into a 
flower-garden of beauty and promise. J— 
fostered on romance, with little knowledge 
of the realities of life, with passionate and 
uncomprehended cravings for the beautiful, 
the imagined, the unknown—I—I met 
youth’s common fate, and, with youth’s com- 
mon folly, accepted it as a divine gift. I 
loved. How we met, who she was, whence she 
came, matters not. She had all her sex’s 
cunning and coquetry. But to me she was 
Hebe, in her virginal youth ; Psyche, in her 
beauty and grace. She was only a passing 
visitant, a being—so it seemed to mc— 
from another and more glorious sphere, 
content to pause in this desolate region 
and glorify it with such grace and loveli- 
ness as I had dimly dreamt of. We wet 
by dawn, by night; in hours of sunrise 
and moonrise ; by wild heights and in fern- 
haunted lanes dusky with sombre shades 
of oak and beech, sweet with sounds of ever- 
murmuring water. Who knows Cornwall 
at all knows well those silvery tinkling 
rills whose ceaseless music gladdens the 
summer's day and the tender, dreamy 
stillness of the night. I showed her every 
fairy cave I knew so well, carpeted by 
white and shell-strewn sands, beautiful 
with wonders of sea and shore, worthy to 
be haunted by mermaids of fabled beauty ; 
though, indeed, it seemed to me that 
never maid of land or sea was worthy to 
compare with that radiant and gracious 
presence which made all my life’s glory 
and delight... . 

“Oh, youth! how we laugh at its follies 
in the latter-day wisdom that trial, and 
disillusion, and experience only too surely 
bring ; yet how in our heart of hearts we 
envy its pure dreams and glorified faiths, 
which, once lost, can never be regained 
through all life’s span of years!.. . 
drank my cup of folly to the dregs; my 
dream became reality. I loved her, wooed 
her, won her, rising heavenwards in vary- 
ing moods of transcendent bliss, I cor- 
fided my secret to-one person only—the 
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strange, old being who had been s0 
dangerous a teacher. He was not sympa- 
thetic; age seldom is. Such age as his 
could only look upon my raptures of ex- 
ression as blossoms of an exuberant fancy, 
destined to fall soon enough from the tree 
which was so proud of bearing them. Ina 
way, he was our friend; and my father 
being at this time absent from home, I 
took advantage of the fact to travel to 
Launceston, and there was married to 
Dorothy Tolverne. She was supposed to 
be there on a visit to some old schoolmate. 
Indeed, long afterwards, when I was cool 
enough and rational enough to remember 
facts and circumstances, I recollected that 
it was she who made most of the arrange- 
ments, and planned with consummate 
skill, and secrecy, and assurance the whole 
details of the elopement. The next thing 
was to break the news to my father, 
and this my old friend had promised to 
do. 

“A few weeks drifted by; I was too 
happy to heed the passage of time, or 
trouble my head about my father’s silence. 
My wife often questioned me as to his 
wealth, and my position with regard to it. 
She'seemed certain that he would forgive us, 
and that she would return to Penryth and 
queen it there as one of the richest and 
most important members of Cornish 
society. Her pretty airs and graces 
amussd me. I had no social ambition, 
and little regard for wealth. The old 
mansion—grey with age, and with its ivy- 
crowned tower and porch, its quaint 
gateway and gardens—was dearer to me 
from history and association than from 
any importance it might possess in the 
eyes of the neighbourhood. But Dorothy 
held different views. 

“ At last the long-expected letter from 
my father arrived. Whatever my fears 
or anticipations might have been, the 
reality far exceeded them. A few stern, 
curt lines conveyed to me the information 
that he considered my conduct in the light 
of an unpardonable affront; that, as we 
were both under age, and had married 
without parents’ consent, and by means 
of false representation, our union was not 
legal, and he refused to consider it as 
such. If I would come to ‘my senses ’— 
give up this girl—beneath me as she was 
ln birth and station-—accept his offer of a 
place in the works, and return home in a 
penitent and proper frame of mind, he 
Would consent to receive me. Failing to 
0 this, we were to be strangers hence- 
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forth, and under no circumstances would 
he assist me or acknowledge me, I was 
aghast when I read this letter ; I knew that 
I was wholly dependent on my father, and 
I had not expected him to be so severe 
upon me. Silently I handed the letter 
to Dorothy. She perused it, her face 
changing from red to white as she took in 
its cold, unsparing insults. Then came a 
scene for which I was totally unprepared ; 
tears, reproaches, accusations, followed 
sharp and swift; she accused me of pur- 
posely deceiving her. She had imagined I 
was rich, my position secure, and here she 
learnt that I was absolutely penniless 
and dependent, She said other things, 
too, more cruel and painful to bear; but I 
tried to excuse them in her natural in- 
dignation. 

“ Well, I am not going to dwell upon 
this time or the events that followed. 
Sharp and swift as stroke of cleaver my 
castle of cards fell about my ears. Two 
months dragged along, embittered by 
my wife’s growing coldness and unmasked 
dislike. Our small stock of money was 
exhausted. I tried to get employment, 
but the remuneration was wretched and 
the work most unpalateable, Then, at the 
end of those two months, I learnt that the 
wife I had so adored was not only in- 
different, but false to me. Without bint 
or warning, she left me one day in the 
company of an officer who had been stay- 
ing for a short time at Launceston with 
his regiment. She wrote a brief note, 
stating her intentions, and declaring that 
she had never considered herself legally 
married to me since she had read my 
father’s letter. The best thing I could do 
was to set her free, if I had any doubts as 
to my claim on her, and then return home 
and make it up with my people, She was 
madly in Jove with this officer, and he 
intended to marry her so soon as I gave 
her up and freed her by law, which I could 
easily do... . 

“That is all my story now, Douglas— 
the bald, hard facts. The woman I met 
in your presence to-night is the woman 
who wrecked my youth and made sport of 
all its promise and hopes. She is only an 
adventuress now, and a dangerous one, 
She says her lover left her two years after 
her elopement. A few years later she 
married an old and very wealthy merchant, 
who died and left her all his money, I 
told her that the marriage was illegal, and 
have left her in terror as to whether I am 
going to proceed against her for bigamy. 
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It is a poor revenge after all; but when a 
man’s lower passions are aroused, he is 
but a mean and craven thing: all loftier 
instincts sink into that abyss of fierce 
anger, broken pride, outraged honour. I 
wonder | did not kill her!” 

His voice had sunk into muttered and 
discordant tones. His face looked dark 
and evil in the white moonlight. 

Abruptly he rose, and swept the thick, 
dark hair from off his brow with an im- 
patient gesture. 

“Come,” he said, “let us leave this 
place. I cast her out of my heart long 
ago. It cannot be more difficult to cast 
her out of my memory now!” 


CHAPTER IX. RECALLED MEMORIES. 


THE next day we left Edinburgh, and 
set out for the Highlands. Huel had, to 
all appearance, recovered his composure, 
and was outwardly the same calm, im- 
passive being I had so long known. 

He spoke no word of the events of the 
past night, nor did I allude to them. We 
had the carriage to ourselves, and smoked 
all the way, now and then exchanging a 
remark as to the scenery ; but even Killie- 
crankie’s famous pass evoked no enthusiasm 
in my companion’s mind, and the long bleak 
chain of the Grampians he called “a hideous 
desolation.” , 

The afternoon was closing in when we 
reached Inverness, and drove straight to 
an hotel. Mindful of my father’s pecu- 
liarities, I deemed it wiser not to seek 
hospitality for myself and my friend at 
his hands. 

After some refreshment I propozed to 
Huel that we should walk over and see 
the old man, and he consented at once. 

The evening was chilly and gloomy, with 
a damp, raw mist stealing up from the 
river, and the little town did not look its 
best. 

Huel shivered as he crossed the bridge 
and looked back. 

“T am not impressed with your climate, 
Douglas,” he said; “it is depressing in 
the extreme.” 

“You are not fortunate in your present 
experience,” I said ; “but we certainly do 
have a great deal of rain and mist up here. 
It comes of being so near the hills, I 
suppose.” 

I felt somewhat melancholy and de- 
pressed myself. Every step was fraught 
with recollections. It seemed to me s0 
long ago since those boyish days when I 





had lived here; so long ago since I had 
walked beside the river with Athole 
Lindsay ; so long since that parting, when 
the little, proud, hurt face had looked 
so coldly back to mine, and the forgive- 
ness for which I pleaded had been with. 
held. 

My thoughts would return to her, try as 
I might to rebel against their thraldom. 
Was she happy in her new life I wondered ? 
Could she really care for one so cold and 
staid, and so much older than herself as 
was the Laird of Corriemoor? In some 
selfish, unworthy manner I almost hoped 
she was not happy ; I kept telling myself 
that if she had but waited I should have 
come back to her repentant, wiser, more 
worthy of her love than was the hot- 
headed boy she had known three years 
ago. My heart felt strangely sore, and 
troubled as one after another came the 
familiar landmarks. There dark Tom-na 
Hurich frowned in the dim light, and 
westward again, Craig-phadric towered in 
solitary grandeur, and fields, and meadows, 
and woods, met my eyes once more, un- 
changed save for the difference of season. 
The mist lifted slightly as we reached the 
open country, and faint gleams of starlight 
showed at intervals between rifts of parted 
clouds, 

“You are very silent,” said Huel Pen- 
ryth. ‘* Where are your thoughts ? I need 
not ask thoygh—I am no stranger to the 
pain of recalled memories.” 

* Yes,” I said, ‘I was back in the past. 
One wonders that Time plays such strange 
tricks with one. Away from here, those 
two years seemed a lifetime ; now—I could 
believe it was only yesterday I stood here 
and watched the sun setting over that hill 
yonder.” 

Do you intend staying long in Scot- 
land ?” he asked, presently. ‘‘ Because if 
not, you might come with me to my 
Cornish home; I have not revisited it 
since I left.” 

“Was your father reconciled to”you!” 
I asked, with some hesitation. 

He shook his head. 

“No; and he died very suddenly, 
before be had time to alter his will, so 1 
inherited everything. I put the whole 
business into the hands of a manager—& 
man who understood it, and on whom 
I knew I could depend. I have never 
been near the place since, I suppose I 
am what the world calls ‘ wealthy’; but | 
prefer my wandering life to any routine of 
civilisation.” 
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“Some day,” I said, “you will grow 
tired of it.” 

He shook his head. 

“T think not. There is something 
Bohemian in my nature. I dislike all 
conventionality — besides, I could not 
endure the boredom and narrow-minded- 
ness Of English country life, the per- 
petual gossip and tittle-tattle, the prying 
into and interference with one’s affairs. 
I never can understand why, in small 
towns, people take such an overpowering 
interest in all one does and says—things 
that don’t concern them in the very least.” 

I laughed somewhat bitterly. The days 
were not so long past since I had suffered 
from backbiting tongues and impertinent 
interference, called but ‘kindly interest,” 
and as such hiding, or seeming to hide, 
its barbed insults. 

“Oh,” I said, “ if it were only ‘interest,’ 
one might find excuse; but it is the 
amount of conjecture and falseness that 
is so trying.” . 

He shrugged his shoulders with the old 
petulant gesture I knew so well. 

“Tt is a wide field,” he said, “ First, 
curiosity and self-importance lead the way, 
then come suggestion, hints, surmises, 
tending to conclusions, probable but not 
actual, and decisions more or less 
uncharitable. Yet what cobwebs they are 
in reality !—fragile threads spun from idle- 
ness, flippancy, ill-nature, as the case may 
be; but they carry their sting none the 
less |” 

“It is strange,” I said, “how cruelly 
one human being will stab another to the 
heart with an idle or unkind word. Yet 
that same individual would shrink from 
inflicting bodily; pain [even on a dumb 
animal.” 

“We are odd compounds of cruelty and 
kindness,” said Huel. ‘And it is the 
blundering of fools that too often makes a 
wise man’s suffering. Strange, but true. 
When you look out on life from a field of 
experience and sorrow you can afford to 
smile at the follies ; but in their day they 
have hurt you, and the pain is hard to 
forget,” 

Then we relapsed into silence, each 
busied with his own thoughts and reflec- 
tions, until we reached my father’s house. 


Not a ray of light greeted us from the 
old building of grey stone standing solitary 
and grim in its neglected garden. I 
knocked at the front door, which, after 
some delay, was opened by old Janet, She 
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held a candle in her hand, which flickered 
wildly in the draught, and threw strange 
shadows on her old withered face and 
frilled cap border and the patched and 
darned black gown she wore, 

“Well, Janet,” I said, cheerily; ‘ you 
see I’ve come back’again. How are you, 
and how is my father? Is he in?” 

She drew back into the gloomy little 
hall and set down her candle. 

“So it’s yoursel’, Mister Douglas,” she 
said. ‘Are ye no’ fair out o’ your wits to 
come here at sic’ an hour o’ nicht? Your 
father’s in—of course he’s in; but he’s 
nae sitting up. He’s been in bed this 
hour and mair.” 

“* Well, I suppose I can see him,” I said, 
“and my friend can step into the parlour.” 

I walked in, taking up the candle as I 
did so, and old Janet hobbled after me. 

“You won’t have a very lofty idea of 
Scotch hospitality,” I said, as we entered 
the dark and fireless parlour. 

How indescribably dismal and desolate 
it looked ! The old, worn horse-hair chairs 
set in stiff array against the faded paper 
of the walls ; the dingy table-cover on the 
equare table ; the book-case in the recess 
by the fireplace—all were unchanged, save 
by that two years’ passage of time which 
lay between me and my last look at 
them. 

‘‘Fetch another candle, Janet,” I said, 
And the old woman, muttering and 
grumbling, hobbled away to obey me. 

Huel glanced around ; he made no re- 
mark, nor did I, Perhaps he was tracing 
back in his mind the influences and sur- 
roundings of my youth, and wondering 
whether to pity or praise them for the 
character they had seemed to mould. 

As for myself, there was a curious 
mingling of repulsion and indifference in 
my mind as I looked at these miserly 
records of the past! How unhappy I had 
been once! how passionately I had re- 
belled, suffered, struggled against the 
tyranny that bound; me so helplessly! 
Well, it was something to know I had 
shaken it off at last ; that I could face my 
father in my new-born independence of 
manhood, and tell him that I had for ever 
escaped that thraldom of unhappy youth, 
and desired or asked nothing of any man 
in future, 

At this moment Janet returned with 
another candle, and the information that 
my father was awake and would see me 
if I would step up into his bedroom. 

With a hasty apology to Huel, who was 
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examining the volumes ia the book-case, I 
went upstairs, 

The old man was sitting up in bed, his 
grey hairs covered with an old woollen 
nightcap, his lean, yellow hands clasping 
and unclasping themselves nervously as 
was his wont when agitated. We shook 
hands in our usual unemotional manner. 

“T did not expect you to-night,” he 
said, looking at me keenly from under his 
bushy grey eyebrows, ‘‘ You’ve no’ come 
to stay, 1 hope? There’s nae room ready 
for ye; and Janet, she’s no’ fit to set to 
work at this hour and prepare food.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble,” I answered ; “I’m 
staying at an hotel in Inverness with a 
friend. I hadn’t the least intention of 
burdening you with my presence.” 

He drew a breath of relief. 

“Ah, well, you've grown mair cop- 
siderate than ye used to be. And s0 
you’ve been nigh shipwrecked, and have 
met with manifold disasters and troubles, 
and yet managed to make a fortune, ye 
told me? Verily the ways of Providence 
are mysterious.” 

I laughed somewhat harshly. 

“T never knew Providence concern it- 
self about one’s money matters,” I said ; 
“but it is quite true that I have had a 
somewhat adventurous life, and have 
managed to make, if not a fortune, at 
least sufficient money to render me in- 
dependent for the rest of my days; not 
that I should ever care to be idle again.” 

“ That's a good lad, that’s a good lad,” 
said the old man, eagerly. ‘ Gold begets 
gold; use it well; don’t be hurrying to 
spend it on foolishness and extravagance. 
Money is a good thing, and hard to get. 
I ne’er thought ye would be arich man, 
Douglas ; you were aye careless and im- 
provident,” 

‘You wanted an old head on young 
shoulders, sir,” I said. ‘'That’s not pos- 
sible. But let us not talk of myself any 
longer. How are you, and how are folks 
here? It seems as if I had been away 
long enough for many changes,” 

“T’m no hand at ‘havers,’’ he said 
abruptly. ‘I leave that for old women 
and young fools, who think the world’s 
only made for them to clatter about it. 
Janet’s well and strong, you see, and as 
for myself, I’m no’ so helpless but that I 
can walk to the town and back when I’m 
needing to do it.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” I said, feeling a 
strange sense of compassion for the in- 
firmity that vaunted its foolish economies, 





and the strange clinging to its idol of pelf 
even in the face of the approaching shadow 
which threatens all humanity. 

I talked to him for a short time longer ; 
but we had never had much in common, 
and conversation was somewhat strained 
and difficult, 

At last, on the plea of not liking to leave 
my friend longer alone, and the long walk 
back to the town, I bade the old man 
good night. Just as I reached the door, 
some lingering memory, some desire, 
against which I had been battling uselessly 
all this night, prompted me to turn back 
and put one last question. 

“By the way,” I said, “ what of the 
Camerons, and the old lady at Craig Bank! 
Are they all well? I used to see a good deal 
of them, you know, when I was last here,” 

“IT believe they’re well enough,” he 
said, indifferently, “I’m not one to fash 
myself about my neighbours, I did hear 
Janet saying something about the old lady 
at Craig Bank. She was very ill this last 
winter. Yet she’s no more than my age; 
but women never wear so well as men-folk, 
Her grandchild came to nurse her—the 
little lass that made the match wi’ Campbell 
o’ Corriemoor, That was a fine thing for 
her, and a proud day for the Camerons and 
Lindsays, I’m thinking. But I think the 
man must hae been daft, myself, to take 
up wi’ a bit thing like yon. She’d neither 
sense, nor looks, nor tocher! Well, well! 
it’s ill trying to teach other folks wisdom.” 

** But is Mrs. Lindsay better?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“Better? Well, Janet says that'll never 
be this side o’ the kirkyard. I’m noi sure 
but what the lassie is with her again. She 
came to the town a week back, I know, 
for I saw her myself.” 

I said no more. But my heart seemed 
to grow lighter of a long-suffered weight. 
A strange comfort seemed to reach me 
through those careless words, which for 
the speaker meant s0 little, for me so much. 

Ob, Athole! Only once again to see 
you; to touch your hand; to hear your 
low, sweet voice, and then—— 

Well, then it seemed to me life might do 
its worst ! 





SOME FAMOUS DINNERS IN THE 
REIGNS OF THE LATER BOUI- 
BONS. 


M. CaPEFIGUE has sketched the daily 
habits of the Regent of Orleans, who 
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governed France during the minority of 
Louis the Fifteenth, with sharp, incisive 
touches. His day began, he says, at one 
o'clock. Unless some very important cor- 
respondence had arrived, he was never 
disturbed until his chocolate was served. 
His morning passed in an effort to free 
the brain from the clouds of the revel of 
the previous night. Ideas, however, cleared 
themselves slowly, and not until after he 
had drank his chocolate was Philippe him- 
self again. His first visit was paid to his 
Royal ward, Louis the Fifteenth, whom 
he treated with the most marked respect 
and submission. The young King hada 
great liking for his uncle, and their con- 
versation, which lasted nearly an hour, 
was lively and full of interest to them. 
Frequently it was followed by a Council 
of the Regency ; after which the Regent 
hastened in his carriage to call upon his 
noble and haughty mother, Madame, who 
resided at Saint Cloud; or he drove to 
the Luxembourg, and spent some hours 
with the Duchesse de Berri and his other 
daughters. At two o'clock, dinner—or 
what then took its place as the chief meal 
—le petit souper, the notorious orgie which 
has left an indelible brand on the history 
of the Regency. The guests were re- 
stricted to twenty in number—Broglie, 
Brancas, Biron, Canillac, poets, philo- 
sophers, wits, filles d’opéra, ladies of the 
Court, the Regent’s mistress—Madame de 
Parabére, and his favourite—and infamous 
—daughter, the Duchesse de Berri. They 
began with epigrams of an impious philo- 
sophy ; they even dared to discuss the 
Deity and the pretensions of Christianity ; 
they jested at the Church and its ministers ; 
and as imagination kindled amid the flash- 
ing waxlights, and the wine-cup passed 
round with increasing rapidity, the epi- 
grams grew more irreverent, the discus- 
sions noisier, sharp words and even blows 
were exchanged, and the revel ended in 
uproar, 

Sometimes the Regent and his boon 
companions assumed their masks and went 
off to the Opera balls, where all sorts and 
conditions of men and women were repre- 
sented. The Opera House was set down 
in the very garden of the Palais Royal, so 
that the Regent had but to throw open a 
door, and he entered at once the spacious 
and superb lobby. Thence he passed into 
the hall and its scene of meretricious 
splendour, and was soon laughing and 
flirting with grisettes, great ladies, and 
dauseuses, whom he carried off to feast 








with him and his roués—he himself had 
branded them with this appalling nick- 
name, because each one had deserved to be 
roué, or broken on the wheel—in his superb 
apartments in the Palais Royal. A sight 
to see must have been that motley company, 
costumed as Chinese, Turks, bayadéres, 
women of the seraglio, all pell-mell in the 
Regent’s chambers, where the sounds of 
Bacchic songs and amatory strains, and 
the presence of tables loaded with bottles 
of wine, announced the beginning of the 
orgie. 

During the reign of Louis the Fifteenth 
the principal salons were those of Madame 
de Lambert, where a kind of philosophical 
cultus was maintained; Madame de Tencin, 
where Helvetius and Montesquieu aired 
their various theories; the Princesse de 
Robecq, the daughter-in-law of the 
Duchesse de Luxembourg, of whose 
coterie not the least prominent figure 
was the caustic Palissot, author of 
the comedy of ‘Les Philosophes,” in 
which he assailed the Encyclopzdists with 
savage ridicule, and represented Rousseau 
as entering, quadruped fashion, on all- 
fours, gnawing at a lettuce;* Madame 
du Deffand, who loved to bring together 
the most accomplished of the noblesse and 
the most celebrated of the gens de lettres ; 
Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse, who was the 
Egeria of the political and religious reforms 
of the epoch, and the ruling spirit of the 
Encyclopedists; and Madame Geoffrin, 
who was nothing if not critical, and whose 
salon, in the opinion of Sainte-Beuve, was 
the completest, the best organised, and 
the most successfully conducted since the 
foundation of the salons, that is, since the 
Hétel de Rambouillet. Madame Geoffrin 
has a special attraction for us, because she 
gave dinners—and very good dinners— 
twice a week: on Monday for artists, of 
whom she was a generous patron, and on 
Wednesday for men of letters. It was one 
of her convictions—she had not too many 
— that the presence of women spoiled 
conversation; so that the only woman 
beside herself at her god-like banquets 
was Madame de L’Espinasse, who was not 
inferior in wit to any of the brilliant circle, 
Horace Walpole, who met her during his 
visit to Paris in 1766, sketches Madame 
Geoffrin with his usual incisiveness : 





* Some of the sufferers from Palissot’s wit invited 
Rousseau to join them in punishing him. ‘‘ No,” 
said he, ‘if my person is fair game for dramatic 
treatment, I forgive the author for yielding to the 
temptation ; if, on the contrary, the portrait is not 
like me, no one will recognise it.” 
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“ Madame Geoffrin,” he writes to Gray, 
“is an extraordinary woman, with more 
common sense than I almost ever met 
with, great quickness in discovering cha- 
racters, penetrating and going to the bottom 
of them, and a pencil that never fails in a 
likeness ; seldom a favourable one ”— which 
might surely be said of the writer himself. 
“She exacts and ‘preserves, spite of her 
birth, and their nonsensical prejudices 
about nobility, great court and attention. 
This she acquires by a thousand little arts 
and offices of friendship, and by a freedom 
and severity which seem to be her sole 
net for drawing a concourse to her. She 
has little taste, and less knowledge, but 
protects artists and authors, and courts a 
few people to have the credit of scoring 
her dependents. In short, she is an epi- 
tome of empire, subsisting by rewards and 
punishments,” 

Like most Frenchwomen, she had the 
gift of making phrases. When Ralhitre 
had read in her salon a work upon Russia, 
which she feared might involve him in 
difficulties, she offered him asum of money 
to burn it. The author waxed wroth 


at the insinuation implied, and broke out 
into an eloquent assertion of his courage 


and independence. She listened patiently, 
and then, in a quiet tone of voice, said : 

“How much more do you want, M. 
Rulhiére #” 

A popular Abbé, who pretended to the 
repute of a bel esprit, she defined as “a 
fool rubbed over with wit.” 

The daughter of a valet de chambre of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, who gave her a 
handsome dowry, she married, at the age 
of fourteen, M. Geoffrin, a wealthy glass- 
manufacturer, and lieutenant-colonel of the 
National Guard. His métier as husband 
seems to have been to provide the funds 
fur her social campaigns, and to watch over 
the details of the ménage. It is related 
of him that some person gave him a 
history to read; and when he asked for 
the successive volumes, regularly palmed off 
upon him the first, as if it were new. At 
last he was heard to say that he thought 
the author “‘ repeated himself a little.” A 
book printed in double columns he read 
straight across the page, remarking that 
“it seemed to be very good, but was 
rather abstract.” One day a visitor en- 
quired after the silent, white-haired old 
gentleman who had been in the habit 
of sitting at the head of the table. 

“Ob, c’était mon mari,” replied Madame 
Geoffrin ; “il est mort.” 





Among Madame Geoffrin’s "guests were | 
Fontenelle, whose bland epicurean humour 
appreciated alike her pleasant dinners 
and her pleasant talk ; D’Alembert, who 
succeeded him as the leading spirit of 
her salon; the philosophical Helvetius, 
whom Voltaire hailed as “his friend 
Atticus” ; Marivaux, novelist and drama- 
tist ; the witty Abbé Morellet; the bril- 
liant young Marmontel; Grimm; the 
Abbé Raynal; the Italian Caraccioli ; Saint- 
Lambert, the poet; -and the Swedich 
minister, the Comte de Creux. Hume, 
Walpole, and Gibbon were passing visitors, 
She also entertained Stanislas Poniatowski, 
who, on his elevation to the throne of 
Poland, insisted that she should visit him 
at Warsaw. She went, and from Warsaw 
proceeded to Vienna, where the Empress- 
Queen, Maria Theresa, received her most 
cordially. At this time she was nearly 
seventy. 

Besides her dinners, she gave delightful 
little suppers—" a chicken, some spinach, 
and an omelette”; and at these were 
present, the Comtesse d’Egmont, who in- 
herited the refined vivacity of her father, the 
Duc de Richelieu, and added a grace and 
sentiment of her own ; the beautiful Com- 
tesse de Brionne, who combined the at- 
tributes of both Venus and Minerva; and 
the dignified Marquise de Duras. So cele- 
brated was this circle for gaiety and esprit, 
that the Empress Catherine the Second 
received a periodical report of its sayings 
and doings. 

Of no small repute at this period were 
the weekly dinners of the Baron d’Hol- 
bach, who, in the “System of Nature,” 
furiously assailed every religious doctrine 
and institution that humanity had been 
accustomed to reverence, and yet was one 
of the mildest of men, the delight of his 
home, the joy of his friends, warm- 
hearted, and liberal-handed. At his table 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Rousseau, and others 
of the band of literary revolutionists, who 
unconsciously prepared for France her 
terrible baptism of blood and fire, were 
constant guests. Both at his house in 
Paris, and his country seat at Grandval, 
he gave the most recherché entertain- 
ments, for whatever else he disbelieved, 
he believed in la haute cuisine. “At 
Grandval,” writes Diderot, ‘‘ we dine well 
and sit long. We talk of art, poetry, 
philosophy, and love ; of gods and kings ; 
of space and time ; of death and life.” 

Finally, there were the assemblies of 
Madame d’Epinay at La Chevrette, and of 
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the beautifal Princesse de Conti at the 
Temple, The former were attended by 
Diderot, Grimm, Rousseau, Saint-Lambert, 
D’Holbach, the Abbé Galiani, and Madame 
d’Houdetot; the latter by President 
Hénault, Marian, and Pont de Veyle, 
Madame de Luxembourg, Madame de 
Mirepoix, Madame de Beauvais, the Com- 
tesse de Bouffiers, and the Comtesse 
d’Egmont, 

To one of the Princess’s dinners the 
Prince had invited the Abbé de Voisenon ; 
but the Abbé unluckily forgot the date, 
and his chair was vacant. On the morrow 
one of his friends met him, and said : 

“Monseigneur, yesterday, was in a devil 
of a rage with you.” 

Feeling that he was in the wrong, De 
Voisenon attended the Prince’s next re- 
ception to make his humble apologies. 
His Highness, as soon as he perceived his 
impolite guest, turned his back. Nothing 
daunted, the Abbé exclaimed : 

“Ah, monseigneur, you overwhelm me 
with gratitude. I had been told you would 
never more have anything to do with me ; 
but, thank Heaven, I see I have been mis- 
informed.” 

“How?” said the Prince. 

“Your Highness has turned your back 
upon me, and I know that that is not your 
custom before your enemies.” 

I shall avail myself of Mr. Kirwan’s 
assistance to enumerate the good things 
which the Regency and the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth added to the French cuisine. 
The Regent himself invented the Pain 4 
la d’Orléans ; and his clever but dissolute 
daughter, the Duchesse de Berri, the filets 
de lapereau 4 la Berri. Then Madame 
de Pompadour, who had so large a share 
in preparing the way for the French 
Revolution, invented the filets de volaille 
4 la Bellevue for the petits soupers of the 
King at the chateau of Bellevue. The 
poulets & la Villeroy sprang from the 
gourmandise of the Maréchale de Luxem- 
bourg, then Duchesse de Villeroy. The 
Marquise de Mauconseil, not less renowned 
for her taste than her gallantries, be- 
queathed to future generations the 
Chartreuse 4 la Maueonseil—a much 
pleasanter bequest than some more il- 
lustrious personages have imposed upon 
posterity. The fertile brain of the proud 
Marquis de Nesle, who refused a dukedom 
in order to remain premier Marquis of 
France, created the vol au vent A la Nesle; 
and the Duc de Montmorency was re- 
sponsible for the poularde to which his 
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name is attached. We are reminded of 
the first aéronaut and his balloon by the 
balloon-shaped filets de veau 4 la Mont- 
golfier. Marie Leczinski, wife of Louis 
the Fifteenth, who combined devotion and 
dining, gave her name to the petites 
bouchées 4 la Reine. The entrées known 
as Bayonnaises were invented by the 
Maréchal Duc de Richelieu, to whom are 
also due les boudins 4 la Richelieu. The 
M. de Soubise, friend of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and adroit courtier of Louis the 
Fifteenth’s mistress, Madame du Barry, 
gave his name to a well-known “plat,” the 
cdtelettes Soubise. The perdreanx 4 la 
Montglas were fathered by a magistrate 
of Montpellier, and the cailles 4 la Mire- 
poix by the Maréchal of that name, who, 
as a gourmand, was not inferior to the 
Maréchal de Luxembourg ; and the céte- 
lettes 4 la Maintenon— but here I am 
going back in my chronology—were in- 
vented by the adroit schemer, the Veuve 
Scarron, who, as Madame de Maintenon, 
secured the hand of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and exercised over his old age so potent 
an influence. 

Under Louis the Sixteenth the dinner 
descended for awhile from its high place 
at Court. This Louis was a glutton rather 
than a gourmand. He could not ap- 
preciate the refinements of an artistic 
cuisine. His voracious appetite demanded 
large joints—solid, satisfying dishes, with 
pungent stimulants. But the Royal meal 
was not neglected by la haute noblesse ; 
and an elegant simplicity prevailed at the 
tables of the Ducs de la Valliére and 
Richelieu, Marshal Duras, the Marquis de 
Brancas, and others. The magnificent 
hospitality maintained by the great aristo- 
cratic families reminds one of the immense 
establishments of our English Barons, and 
the days of the late Plantagenets. One 
hundred and twenty pheasants were cooked 
every week in the kitchens of the Prince 
de Condé. The Duc de Penthiévre, when 
he set out to preside over the Parliament 
of Burgundy, was preceded by one 
hundred and fifty-two hommes de bouche. 
And the Cardinal de Rohan gathered 
scores of guests at the magnificent Fétes 
Champétres which he was constantly 
organising at his country seat of Saverne, 
where he had created, according to 
Watteau, an enchanted world — “a 
landing-place for Cythera.” After a morn- 
ing occupied in the chase, the company 
gathered, about one o'clock, “under a 
beautifal tent, on the banks of a stream, 
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or in some delightful sylvan recess,” and a 
sumptuous dinner was set before them. 
And as everybody on the domain had to 
be made happy, each peasant received a 
pound of meat, two pounds of bread, and 
half a bottle of wine. 

It was at one of the celebrated dinners 
of the Duc de Duras that Descartes, in 
reply to the Duke’s jesting question, 
‘What? do philosophers condescend to 
these delicacies?” made the apt reply, 
‘*Why not, mon Duc? Do you think 
that Nature produces her good things only 
for the ignorant ?” 

Fontenelle, the author of “ The Plurality 
of the Worlds,” and “ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” whore life covered just a century, 
was one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the salons of Paris during the reigns of 
Louis the Fourteenth and his successor. 
There were few dinner-tables which the 
host thought complete if Fontenelle were 
absent. He was an excellent judge of the 
finer efforts of the cuisine; and apparently 
bestowed a much greater share of his sympa- 
thies on his 16tis and his ragouts than on 
his fellows. To the easy indifference with 


which he regarded the serious interests of 


life—so that Madame de Tencin once said 
to him, putting her hand on his breast, 
that it was not heart which he had there, 
but brains, just as in his head—may be 
attributed, perhaps, his longevity. Since 
he ate and drank freely to the last, 
Nature, if she had not endowed him with a 
heart, must have given him a capital 
digestion ! 

During the stormy years of the French 
Revolution, “la science de Ja gueule,” as 
Montaigne calls it, was under an eclipse. 
Men were too anxious about the safety of 
their heads to bestow much care upon 
their stomachs. The head is no doubt the 
nobler organ, but as the fable of Menenius 
Agrippa teaches us, the stomach is not 
less useful. The tyranny of the Republic 
guillotined or exiled the great nobles 
and pillaged the wealthy banquiers and 
merchants; so that the kitchens of the 
Faubourg de Saint-Germain and La 
Chaussée d’Antin ceased their activity, 
and the dinner as an artistic meal, a 
banquet of taste and délicatesse, no longer 
flourished. 

But when the Revolution had sunk into 
its dregs, when Robespierre had fallen, 
and law and order were restored under the 
Directory—1795-1799—the cook’s art once 
more revived. The dinner—thanks to the 
sumptuous extravagance of Barras, that 





aristocratic Tribune of the people, who, 
both as Director and as a private gentle- 
man at his chAteau of Grosbois, maintained 
the old traditions of the cuisine—regained 
its pride of place. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the beneficial influence ‘of 
the example set by this benign Republican, 
who would eat no mushrooms except those 
which grew in the Department of les 
Bouches du Rhéne, and had those supreme 
esculents sent to Paris by a relay of 
couriers, 

Among the leading bon vivants of the 
period stands conspicuous the author of 
that charming volume, ‘‘ La Physiologie du 
Gott,” 

Antholme Brillat-Savarin was born on 
April the first, 1755, at Belley, among the 
Alps; was called to the Bar at an early 
age; practised with some success; was 
elected by his fellow-citizens to the Con- 
stituent Aesembly in 1789; was subse- 
quently mayor of Belley; fled from the 
Reign of Terror into the valleys of 
Switzerland; crossed the Atlantic, and 
gained a livelihood as a musician in the 
New York theatres; returned to France 
in 1796, and after holding several official 
appointments, was appointed a judge in 
the Cour de Cassation ; and spent the last 
twenty-five years of his life in doing his 
duty, enjoying his friendships, appreciat- 
ing good dinners — at other perscns’ 
tables: his own was always frugally served 
—and compiling the treatise which 
has immortalised his name. He died in 
1816, His book was not published until 
1828, 

The aphorisms with which he opens it 
may be said to lay the foundation of a 
Philosophy of Dining. I translate them 
for the reader’s edification : 

1. Without life the Universe would be 
naught, and all that lives must be fed. 

2, Animals feed; men [or some] eat. 
Ooly the man of intellect knows how to 
eat properly. 

3. The fate of nations depends upon the 
manner in which they are fed. 

4, Tell me what you eat, I will tell you 
what you are. 

5. The Creator, in compelling man to 
eat that he may live, invites him at the 
same time by the prompting of appetite, 
and rewards him by the pleasure he 
experiences, 

6. Good living is an act of our judge- 
ment which leads us to prefer things that 
are savoury to those that are not 80. 

7. The pleasures of the table are for all 
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ages, conditions, and countries, and are 
of immense diversity; they are the con- 
comitants of all other pleasures, and when 
these have departed eurvive to console us 
for the loss. 

8. The dinner-table is the only place 
where men are not bored in the very first 
hour. 

9. The discovery of a new dish con- 
tributes more to human happiness than 
the discovery of a new planet. 

10. Men who eat rapidly, and get drunk, 
know not how to eat or to drink. 

11. Foods vary from the solidest to the 
lightest. 

12. Beverages vary from the mildest to 
the strongest and most highly flavoured. 
[This does not seem a very profound 
truth !] 

13. ‘To say that a man should never 
change his wine is heresy. Use deadens 
the palate. After the third glass the 
finest wine in the world loses its flavour. 
[And yet our forefathers drank their three 
bottles !] 

14, A dinner without cheese is like a 
pretty woman with only one eye. 

15. Cookery is a science. No man is 
born a cook. 

16. Tae most indispensable qualification 
of a cook is punctuality. This is true also 
of a guest. 

17. To wait too long for any guest is 
a rudeness towards those who have arrived 
punctually. 

18 A man who invites his friends to 
dinner, and takes no personal interest in 
it, is unworthy of their friendship, 

19. It should always be the care of the 
lady of the house that the coffee is good ; 
of the master of the house, that the liqueurs 
are of the finest quality. 

20. When you invite a friend to dinner, 
remember that while he is under your 
roof you are responsible for his happi- 
ness, 

And here is one of Brillat-Savarin’s 
anecdotes : 

Archbishop Lauzai, of Bordeaux, was 
much esteemed. He had won from one 
of his grand vicars a dindon aux truffee, 
which the loser was in no hurry to pay. 
At last the Archbishop reminded him of 
his lost wager. 

“ Monseigneur,” said the vicar, “ truffles 
are very bad this year.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” smiled the prelate, 
" that’s a report set afoot by the turkeys.” 

Another of the gastronomes and famous 
diners of this period was Grimod de la 





Reyniére. In his early youth a severe 
accident deprived him of his hands; but 
he contrived, by skilful combinations, to 
make what remained of them as supple as 
the hands themselves could have been. 
Of elegant manners, he was, as a young 
man, recoived at Ferney by Voltaire. His 
health was splendid, his digestion im- 
peccable ; and he dined so well and wisely 
that he lived to be an octogenarian. 

In some respects he was an interesting 
character. His manliness was indispu- 
table; and, never forgetting that he was 
the grandson of a pork-butcher, he poured 
—perhaps an unfilial—contempt on his 
father’s efforts to pose as un grand 
seigneur, 

One day, in the absence of his parents, 
he invited to diuner a numerous company 
of guests chosen from various trades— 
tailors, hair-dressers, butchers, and the 
like. The invitations all conveyed the 
pleasing notification that oil and pork 
would be supplied without stint. As a 
matter of fact, the dinner was composed 
entirely of various joints of pork, which, 
he was careful to inform his guests, had 
been supplied by a relative who was in the 
trade. The attendants were all Savoyards, 
whom he had picked up in the streets, 
and metamorphosed into medizval heralds. 
In each corner of the dining-room stood a 
white-robed chorister, with a censer in his 
hand, which, at a given s'gnal, he turned 
towards Grimod, enveloping him in a 
cloud of incense, ‘“ That,” said he, “is to 
prevent you from incensing the master of 
the house, as is sometimes the misfortune 
of the guests of Monsieur mon pére.” 

While this farce was being performed, 
the elder Grimod returned home; and I 
leave to the imagination of the reader the 
esclandre which thereupon took place. To 
rehabilitate his dignity, he obtained a 
lettre de cachet which exiled his son to 
Lorraine ; but within six months he died 
—choked by swallowing too greedily a 
slice of a pa‘'é de foie gras—and com- 
pelled, to his great regret, to leave his 
immense fortune to the young man who 
showed so culpable an indifference to the 
honour of his family. 

To Grimod de la Reyniére the world is 
indebted for that priceless composition, 
“T’Almanach des Gourmands, servant de 
Guide dans les Moyens de faire excellente 
chére,” published in eight yearly volumes, 
between 1803 and 1810—the palmy years 
of Napoleon—and supplemented by “ Le 
Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands,” in three 
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yearly volumes, published in 1825 - 1827, 
Its popularity was immediate ; of the first 
four volumes twenty-two thousand copies 
were sold, and new editions have repeatedly 
been called for in France. In England it 
is not very widely known, and I believe 
it has never been translated, though it 
contains a vast amount of amusing matter, 
skilfully treated, and flavoured with much 
originality and research. Each volume 
contains an almanack for the year, and a 
descriptive directory of the different 
traiteurs, rOtisseurs, restaurateurs, pork- 
men, poulterers, butchers, bakers, provision 
shops, vendors of sauces and spices, milk- 
men and oilmen, and others engaged in 
farnishing the supplies needed by the 
human appetite. There are also lively 
accounts of the principal magasins de 
comestibles, and sensible, and sometimes 
humorous, remarks on the philosophy of 
cooking, and on a variety of subjects more 
or less closely connected with the author’s 
leading motif. Anecdotes are sprinkled 
over the whole, like lemon- juice over 
omelettes. As, for instance : 


In Riom, in Auvergne, lived an inn- 
keeper named Simon, 
faculty for dressing frogs. 


with a_ special 
What proved 
the superiority of his method, and the im- 
possibility of imitating it, says Grimod, is 
the fact that the inventor gained two 
hundred thousand francs by its practice, 
though he supplied you witha a dish con- 
taining three dozen frogs for twenty-four 
sous, 

A gourmand of renown was Doctor 
Gastaldi, physician to the Duke of Cum- 
4 berland—* Culloden” Cumberland. On 
a certain Wednesday he dined with 
Cardinel Bellay, Archbishop of Paris, 
whose dinners were always on a scale 
commensurate with his rank, One of the 
dishes was a deliciously cooked sa!mon’s 
belly, which unhappily proved so much 
to the taste of Gastaldi, that he sent up 
his plate for it three times, and would 
actually have essayed a fourth, had not the 
Archbishop “tenderly reproved him for 
his imprudence, and ordered the object of 
his unwise desire to be taken away.” 
Alas, too late! Within a few hours the 
doctor had gone to that bourne where, 
we may suppose, there is no salmon’s belly 
to tempt him ! 

A good story is told of Napoleon—of 
course, I mean Napoleon le Grand—by 
the Marquis de Cassy; who was himself 
a skilled and intelligent gastronome, and 





the first man who discovered the felicitous 


> 


combination of strawberries, cream, and 
champagne. 

One day at breakfast, after devouring 
with his usual haste a wing of un poulet 
4 la tartare, the Emperor turned to M. de 
Cussy, who was Préfet du Palais, and 
suid : 

“Diable! Hitherto I have always 
found chicken meat tasteless; but this 
is excellent.” 

“Sire, if your Majesty will permit, I 
shall have the honour of putting a fowl 
before you every day differently dressed,” 

“ What! M. de Cussy! are you ac- 
quainted with three hundred and sixty-five 
different ways of dressing fowls?” 

“ Yes, sire ; and perhaps your Majesty, 
after a trial with them, would deign to 
take some interest in la science gastro- 
nomique. ll great men have encouraged 
it; and without citing to your Majesty the 
example of the Great Frederick, who had 
a special cook for each favourite dish, 
I might appeal, in support of my assertion, 
to all the historic names immortalised by 
glory.” 

“Eh bien, M. de Cussy,” replied the 
Emperor, ‘we will put your abilities to 
the proof.” 

Napoleon, like most men of action, was 
no gourmand ; but he wished every great 
fanctionary of his Court to be one, knowing 
the successful diplomacy that lies in a good 
dinner—how it converts foes into friends, 
and strengthens friends in their loyalty. 

* Keep a good table,” cried the Emperor ; 
“spend more than your allowances ; incur 
debts, and I will pay them.” 

Thus urged, his officials did not fail to 
improve upon the imperial command. 
The Emperor himself practised a prudent 
abstemiousness, from the dread _ that 
haunted him of growing corpulent at the 
age of thirty-five or forty. 

“You see, Bourrienne, how temperate 
and thin I am,” he would say. ‘Ab, well, 
I cannot get rid of the idea that I shall 
develope into a great eater and grow fat. 
I foresee that my constitution will change, 
and yet I take exercise enough, Mais 
que voulez-vous? It is a presentiment, 
and will not fail to be fulfilled.” 

The Emperor drank but little wine, 
always Bordeaux or Burgundy—he pre- 
ferred the latter. After dinner he took 4 
cup of coffee, He was irregular in his meals, 
ate rapidly and badly; but displayed 
with respect to them that sovereign will 
which he displayed in everything. The 
moment he felt hungry his appetite must 
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be satisfied, and his cuisine was so regu- 
lated that always and everywhere poultry, 
cutlets, and coffee were ready for his use. 
Bourrienne, his secretary, observes that 
daring his four or five years of service with 
him, he never saw him touch more than 
two dishes at any meal. 

For the following story I am indebted 
to Dumas : 

One day the Emperor asked why he 
never saw on his table any crepinettes de 
cochon—pork fritters. Dunaud, the im- 
perial steward, for a moment was con- 
founded by the sudden interrogation, and 
then stammered out : 

“Sire, that which is indigestible is not 
gastronomic.” 

And an officer present added: “ Your 
Majesty could not eat crepinettes and 
work immediately afterwards.” 

“Bah, bah! ce sont des contes; I 
would work in spite of them.” 

Sire,” said Danaud, “to-morrow your 
Majesty shall be obeyed.” 

And next day the premier maitre d’hétel 
of the Tuileries served the prescribed 
dish—only the crepinettes were made of 
the flesh of partridges—which was a 
difference! Napoleon ate of them with 
delight, and bestowed a compliment on the 
cook. 

A month afterwards, just before the war 
with Prussia, Dunaud put his crepinettes 
on the next day’s menu. There were six 
dishes on the table: cutlets of veal, fish, 
poultry, game, vegetables, and boiled eggs. 
The Emperor swallowed, in a second, some 
spoonfuls of soup, when he caught sight of 
his favourite dish, His features worked ; 
he rose suddenly, pushed back the table, 
and overset it, with all its contents, on a 
magnificent Ispahan carpet, and darted 
from the room, swinging his arms, raising 
~ voice, and slamming the doors behind 

m. 

Dunaud stood thunderstruck, motionless, 
and all in pieces, like the beautiful por- 
celain service. What evil wind had swept 
through the Palace? The carvers trembled, 
the footmen fled, and the dazed mpitre 
hotel hastened to the grand Marshal of 
the Palace to solicit his advice and appeal 
to his goodwill. 

Daroc was cold and haughty as usual in 
appearance ; but at heart he was neither, 
and he listened sympathetically to the 
poor steward’s story. Then, with a smile, 
he said : 

“You do not know the Emperor. If 
you will listen to me, you will at once set 
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the table again in order, and cook another 
dish of crepinettes. You are not to blame 
at all; State affairs have caused the out- 
break. When the Emperor has got 
through them he will want to eat.” 

A second meal was accordingly made 
ready. Dunaud carried it as far as the 
door, and Roustan, the Emperos’s Mameluke 
servant, presented it. Not seeing by his 
side his faithful steward, Napoleon asked, 
quickly but kindly, where he was, and 
why he had not served the dinner. He 
was called in, and appeared, with his coun- 
tenance still pale and haggard, bearing in 
his hands a magnificent roast chicken. 

The Emperor smiled upon him gra- 
ciously, ate a wing of the fowl and a little 
of the crepinettes, and praised everything. 
Then, making a sign to Dunaud to ap- 
proach him, he tapped him on the cheek 
several times, observing, in a tone of 
emotion : 

** Monsieur Danaud, you are happier in 
being my maitre d’hétel than I in being 
the sovereign of this country.” 

And he finished the meal in silence, his 
face showing signs of great agitation. 

When Napoleon was campaigning, he 
frequently mounted his horse early in the 
morning and remained on horseback all 
day. His attendants were careful always 
to put in one of his holsters some bread 
and wine, and in the other a roast chicken. 
These supplies he generally shared with 
any one of his officers who happened to be 
worse off than himself for provisions, 
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‘‘Goop-BYE till next year, Tom,” shouts 
the omnibus conductor to a friend on the 
cab-rank, as the last ’bus on its last journey 
grinds along through the pounded snow 
and ice. 

“’Appy New Year, Bob,” is the response 
wafted from the cabmen’s shelter, where a 
cheerful glow of light gives evidence that 
the honest jarveys are preparing to let in 
the New Year with due celebrations, Yet 
there are not many people about in the 
streets, for it is bitterly cold ; the shops are 
shut along the suburban roads; and only 
the brilliantly lighted taverns keep up the 
brightness of the streets. 

Merrily ring the bells of Kensington 
from the tall church tower; merrily and 
softly, too, the glad clamour of the leading 
bells contrasting with the muffled sweet- 
ness of the rest. But the dowagers of 
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Kensington, if they listen at all to the 
chimes, are listening in their snug drawing- 
rooms, behind closely drawn curtains. The 
artists, if not in bed, are probably playing 
whist at their clubs, Anyhow the High 
Street is almost deserted, and the corner 
by the church, with the wintry scene all 
round, and the silence and stillness, might 
have gono back to the days of the early 
Georges, when people waited here for 
convoy across the perilous wilds of Knights- 
bridge. 

In Piccadilly, too, the footwalks are 
nearly deserted, although all round the 
lights seem to announce high festival: 
lights of vehicles flashing to and fro ; lights 
in long lines sweeping across the parks, 
and glittering in distant constellations of 
brilliantly lighted streets. And the banks 
are all lighted up—not much festivity there, 
but rows of sleepy clerks are casting 
columns mechanically behind huge ledgers, 
seeking that perfect balance which is some- 
times so hard to obtain. For the Old 


Year’s docket is struck, nothing now goes 
to his debit or credit, and the printers are 
even now waiting to rattle off a statement 
of his affairs. 

But if Piccadilly is a trifle dull, the 


Circus of that ilk is in full roar and spate, 
piled high with lights of every kind, 
crammed with vehicles, while lines of 
carriages range themselves down Regent 
Street and meander about the Haymarket 
and await all the world and his wife. 
Madame enveloped in fleecy wrappers and 
milord in that great fur coat which he 
bought in the Nevsky Prospect, are rushing 
here and there for carriage or hansom, 
diving beneath horses’ heads, and in peril 
from prancing steeds in all the confusion 
of Babel. Here rushes Comus, with his 
midnight crew, intent on boisterous orgies; 
there rushes materfamilias, play-loving bat 
frugal, with her clutch of pretty daughters, 
to catch the last ’bus for Clapham. 

Bat this Kermesse is soon passed through, 
and when once the rush from the theatres 
is over, the Strand is solemn and gloomy 
enough. But Saint Clement’s is awake ; 
there are lights in the belfry, and soon the 
midnight chimes will ring out once more 
as Justice Shallow heard them. There are 
lights in the church, too, shining through 
the round-headed windows, and in yonder 
particular window imagination may suggest 
the broad, burly shadow of the great lexi- 
cographer. There were no watch-night 
services in his days, perhaps you will say ; 
but he would highly approve of them were 





his shade permitted to revisit these 
glimpses of the moon. “Sir,” he might 
say, “it is a good and happy thing that 
we should have these opportunities afforded 
us of reviewing our past, and of forming 
good resolutions for our future conduct.” 
What good resolutions, too, he would have 
formed, with what solemn invocations, and 
how little he would have kept them—like 
the rest of us! 

Bat Fleet Street, where intermittent 
lights glimmer from the windows of weary 
editors, and where subs, reporters, and 
correspondents flit about unquietly, while 
all around them sleep—Fleet Street, no 
doubt, is busy enough with its forecasts of 
the coming year for the morning papers, 
and is too much worried and bothered to 
listen for the midnight chimes. But 
there is a little trickle of foot passengers 
about Fetter Lane, where there may be 
a “fin de sitcle” watch-night service, 
perhaps, with good fires burning, and the 
buzz of talk around them, and then a 
stirring address from one who collars the 
parting year, so to say, and bestows upon 
it a parting buffet ere it takes its place 
among the shades. 

Down that dark and gloomy passage 
there is old Saint Bride lighting up 
her lamp, which is gleaming through 
quaint, oval windows and rococo door- 
ways of Wren’s old church. But who 
among the dwellers about Saint Bride's 
churchyard is watching for the coming 
year? Is it Milton’s solemn ghost that 
moves about among those darker shadows, 
finding this the only spot among those 
he haunted in his lifetime, that bears a 
vestige of its former condition? Or is the 
Ancient Society of Cogers still in session 
in some snug tavern over there, and have 
they voted the deposition of the Current 
Year, and are they debating at this moment 
whether it is worth while to appoint his 
successor # 

But here we are by Ludgate, and looking 
up the Fleet valley, its channels and tide- 
ways all buoyed out and marked by rows 
of twinkling lamps, with many wandering 
lights among them sailing swiftly to and 
fro. And thundering over the huge railway 
girders, night trains roll sullenly along. 

From the foot of Ludgate Hill there 
is a distinct movement of pedestrians all 
tending in the same direction. The City, 
which on ordinary nights at this time would 
be found almost entirely silent and de- 
serted, now echoes with a general tramp 
of footsteps, And as the solemn form of 
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the great cathedral looms up against the 
soft, gloomy sky, it is evident that there 
is a considerable gathering about that 
mighty dome, A nearer view shows that 
the flights of steps that lead to the base of 
the great west front are well packed with 
psople, whose white faces turned upon the 
gathering crowd below, white faces rising 
tier upon tier as in an amphitheatre, cast 
a strange kind of gleam upon the scene. 
All the great facade, indeed, the whole 
cathedral, is in darkness except for a 
lighted window in one of the towers, 
across the bright field of which are cast 
the shadows of great bell-ropes twirling 
up and down, as the ringers, with vigorous 
arms, send forth a clamorous peal from 
their belfry tower. It is a peal to wake 
the dead, and stir the mighty heroes who 
sleep below in this national Valhalla. And 
yet a merry, joyous peal, that causes the 
very stones to throb, and raises a humming 
vibration among columns, and architraves, 
and gloomy, arched recesses. All the old 
passages and streets are alive with the 
chime—it echoes in Amen Corner and 
thrills along Paternoster Row, it makes 
Paul’s Chain to ring again, and volleys 
down old Watling Street and merry 
Cheapside. And from every side dark 
figures are hurrying up to join the great 
rendezvous, 

It was a happy notion, whoever origi- 
nated it, and the custom is not of many 
years standing, to meet around Saint 
Paul’s and await the stroke of midnight 
from its great bell, on New Year’s Eve. 
It is an impressive sight in itself, the 
gathering of a silent multitude at the 
porch of the great temple. The cathedral, 
too, and its surroundings—dim passages, 
dark and silent dwellings, shops upon 
shops, warehouses towering high into the 
air, and yet hardly reaching to the knee 
of Saint Paul’s. And the indefinite mass 
of people stretching out below, all round 
the statue of good Queen Anne, standing 
there white and rigid among the dark, 
moving masses, while a gleam of light 
shines upon the golden trident of her 
guardian triton. On one side the limit of 
the crowd is marked by the many-coioured 
lights of passing vehicles, while Ludgate 
Hill, with buildings half defined in the 
subdued light, still shows an interrupted 
line of traffic ascending and descending, 

Above rises the great facade, dim and 
vision-like, its prominences outlined in 
ghostly fashion by white lines of drifted 
snow—rises into the clear, yet dusky sky, 





where not a star is to be seen. As the 
hour of midnight approaches, the peal 
ceases, and after a few sullen strokes the 
bells are silent. If only the crowd would 
be silent too, the pause would be a solemn 
one. But when or where can you find a 
crowd that is silent? The chaffy humour 
of a London crowd would assert itself 
even at the most solemn moment. Yet 
the general bulk of the people are quietly, 
yet cheerfully disposed. It is like a 
family gathering in many respects, so 
many and pleasant are the greetings. 
Here are numbers of nice, pleasant-looking 
girls, fearless and independent, who greet 
their comrades, male and female, from 
shop and warehouse, in unembarrassed 
friendliness; many, no doubt, have the 
additional tie of common origin. Colonists 
from old Caledonia muster in force, win- 
some lassies from Carlisle, stout and 
sturdy shopmen from the Borders. But 
the chief source of what disturbance 
there may be, and it is of the good- 
humoured, horse-collar order, is, to use an 
odious but useful word, the masher ele- 
ment in the City, well-dressed youths who 
make battering-rams of themselves, who 
clear circles for imaginary fights, who essay 
wild dances which may represent either 
the carmagnole or the Highland fling, 
and who flout and jeer all order and 
solemnity clean away from Saint Paul’s 
Caurchyard., 

Yet pleasant, merry greetings go on all 
the while. Here is one who arrives breath- 
less among a group of friends of both sexes. 
“ Just in time,” he cries, ‘I would not 
have missed it for something. Such a bad 
year I have had, and all because I did not 
iet it in at Saint Paul’s.” 

Now, if this midnight vigil is to be taken 
as indispensable to a successful career in 
the City, there is no doubt that the 
function will take firm hold and become of 
more importance year by year. Anyhow, 
it should not be overlooked by any one 
ptoposing to write a history of the manners 
and customs of this ‘fag end of the 
century.” : 

With the cessation of the merry peal, 
interest is at once transferred to the 
southern tower of the fabric, hitherto 
wrapped in darkness and gloom ; but from 
which there now steals a ray of light, 
filtered through some obscure loophole. It 
is too dark to make out the time by the 
clock, although the dial is visible as a black 
disk on the dark tower ; but the great bell 
booms out with muffled stroke, and till it 
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has reached thirteen it is a general im- 
pression that midnight has actually arrived. 
Even then we remember the story of the 
sentry who was saved from summary exe- 
cution for sleeping at his post—at Saint 
James’s was it, or at old Whitehall ?—by 
having noted a similar aberration on the 
part of the great clock. But another 
stroke dispels the delusion—the bell that 
tolls only for Royal or high episcopal 
demise, is now tolling for the death of 
the old year. So it dies in the gloom 
of a long frost; dies with all its sins and 
sorrows, its good and evil fortunes. For 
now the mofiled knell has ceased, and the 
solemn hour is struck with strident, jarring 
clamour. 

It would be easy to picture some fitting 
and striking ceremony to mark this watch- 
night by Saint Paul’s. The church in its 
dark mysterious gloom would suddenly 
blaze into full light from within ; the great 
doors flung open; the organ filling the 
vast arsa with music; while the voices of 
the choir rise through it all in some joyous 
hymn or anthem. That would be a letting 
in of the new year worth going far to see. 
As it is, we must be content with the 
flashing of wax vestas and the lighting of 
innumerable pipes by way of illumination, 
with hearse and croaky fragments of “Auld 
Lang Syne” for a vocal entertainment, 
and with the harsh cries and jokes of 
Tom and Jerry revived ; for these are the 
culprits rather than poor ’Arry, who 
really has a soul to be moved and a decent 
feeling or two somewhere about him. 

When the last stroke of twelve has 
sounded, there is nothing more to be done, 
except for a general hand-shaking and 
happy-new-yearing on the part of the 
quieter people, and a general hullabaloo 
among the noisy ones. Bat it is all horse- 
play and good-humour, and the crowd 
melts quietly away, leaving Saint Paul’s 
to toll out the small hours of the night in 
comparative tranquillity, with Queen Anne 
on her pedestal, the solitary policeman on 
his beat, and, perhaps, a cabman rattling 
past on his narrow perch, as the only 
listeners. 





MOUNTAINEERING IN AFRICA. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that every 
new African traveller either denies the 
descriptions or disputes the conclusions of 
his predecessors. There must be, in spite 
of Mr. Joseph Thomson’s lament, a good 





deal of romance about African travel still, 
although it may not be the kind of 
romance which he said Stanley had de- 
stroyed. The real Africa is as difficult for 
stay-at-homes to realise as the real Redskin ; 
but happily the sum of our knowledge 
is growing, if the details are still very 
incomplete, One of the most interesting 
portion:—perhaps, indeed, quite the most 
interesting — of the Dark Continent, is 
that in which a mountain-maes of twenty 
thousand feet rears its snow-clad peaks 
under the fierce rays of the Equator. 
Some five years* ago, we followed, in this 
journal, Mr. H. H. Johnston’s ascent and 
exploration of this monarch of African 
mountains ; but now we learn from Dr. 
Hans Meyer, who has been “ Across East 
African Glaciers,” that Mr. Johnston is 
more picturesque than accurate, more 
imaginative than descriptive. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Johnston’s is a most delightful book 
to read, while Dr. Meyer’s is a trifle 
dull for the general reader, although it 
narrates some of the most memorable 
exploits both in African exploration and 
in mountaineering. 

What, then, did Dr. Hans Meyer do} 
He has done what has been the dream 
of geographers for half a century—he has 
ascended to the very summit of Kilima- 
pjaro, and has solved the mystery of the 
great crater of Kibo. Strange that of all 
Europeans it should have been a German 
who first reached the base of this African 
Olympus ; and a German, of all explorers, 
who first attained its summit. 

When the Portuguese first settled at 
Mombasa—a place which has now become 
famous in the annals of Anglo-German 
delimitation, and in the enterprise of the 
British Imperial East Africa Company— 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, 
they heard from the native caravans of 
a mighty mountain in the interior which 
was always covered on the top with 
“white salt.” This was at first supposed 
to be the legendary Mountain of the Moon ; 
which, however, Stanley now professes to 
have identified with Reuwenzori, a moun- 
tain far to the west, but which Dr. Meyer 
insists should not be looked for anywhere 
out of Abyssinia. But by whatever name 
and description it was known to the 
Portuguese, none of them seemed to have 
gone to find out the truth about Kilima- 
njaro. It was not, indeed, so far as 18 





* See “An African Arcadia,” Att THR YEAR 
Rounp, New Series, vol. xxxviii., No. 906, April 
the third, 1886. 
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known, until the year 1846 that Johann 
Rebmann, a German missionary, pushing 
his way inland to found a mission-station, 
first set eyes on the wonderful mountain 
whose perpetual snows defy the anger 
of the equatorial sun, This discovery was 
almost as memorable as that which we 
shall presently see made by another 
German. On the eleventh of May, 1848, 
Rebmann recorded in his diary: ‘ This 
morning, at ten o'clock, we obtained a 
clearer view of the mountains of Jagga; 
the summit of one of which was covered by 
what looked like a beautifal white cloud. 
When I enquired as to the dazzling white- 
ness, the guide merely called it ‘cold,’ and 
at once I knew it could be neither more nor 
less than snow. Immediately I understood 
how to interpret the marvellous tales which 
Dr. Krapf and I had heard at the coast, of 
a vast mountain of gold and silver in 
the far interior, the approach to which 
was guarded by evil spirits.” 

Jagga, or Chago, is the name of the 
inhabited belt of the lower slopes of this 
mountain. 

Twenty-five years later, an English 
missionary, Charles New, reached Jagga, 
spent some time in Mandara’s little 
kingdom of Moshi, and ascended the 
— to a height of thirteen thousand 
eet, 

This was the top record, until 
H. H. Johnston, in 1884, went out in 
charge of a scientific’ expedition, and at- 
tained, as narrated in this journal, a height 
which he estimated at sixteen thousand 
three hundred feet. Dr. Meyer, however, 
says that Johnston’s narrative bears in- 
ternal evidence that he did not really 
reach a greater altitude than did New, 
What he did, at any rate, by his graphic 
and picturesque narrative, was to cause 
quite a “boom” in African sport in this 
region, so that since Johnston’s return 
something like forty English and American 
sporting expeditions have been made to 
the base of giant Kibo. 

This is the name—meaning the “bright” 
—given by the Jagga people to the higher 
of the twin peaks, which is always covered 
with a snow-cap. The other peak, which 
Is only occasionally snow-clad, they call 
Mawenzi—the “ dark ”—not Kimawenzi, 
a3 other travellers have given it, the pre- 
fix, Ki, being a corruption. The “ Wa- 
Jagga ”— inhabitants of Jagga— have no 
name for the mountain as a whole, but 
the Swahili call it Kilimanjaro, which, 
according to Meyer, means the ‘‘ Mountain 





of the Spirit Njaro ”—the said Njaro being 
a sort of African Riibezahl. 

And while we are correcting previous 
records, the zones of vegetation should be 
defined. These are divided by Meyer into 
six—namely, from three hundred to two 
thousand nine hundred and fifty feet, tree- 
steppes ; from two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty to six thousand two hundred feet, 
bush ; from six thousand two hundred to 
nine thousand eight hundred feet, forest ; 
from nine thousand eight hundred to twelve 
thousand eight hundred feet, grass-land ; 
from twelve thousand eight hundred to fif- 
teen thousand five hundred feet, flowering 
plants ; from fifteen thousand five hundred 
to nineteen thousand seven hundred feet, 
lichens. Thus, on Kilimanjaro every con- 
ceivable climate is to be met with, The 
inhabited zone of Jagga is limited to a 
belt on the southern slopes, between three 
thousand six hundred and six thousand 
two hundred feet above the sea, and 
having an area of about three hundred 
square miles, Although small, Jagga is a 
splendid country, which would be one 
vast garden but for the endless wars be- 
tween the numerous petty states into 
which it is split up. 

The great parent mass of Kilimanjaro 
rises sheer from the piains to a height of 
fourteen thousand four hundred feet. At 
that altitude there is a plateau, from which 
spring the two cones or peaks—Mawenzi, 
the easternmost, to a height of seventeen 
thousand five hundred and seventy feet, 
and Kibo, the westernmost, to a height of 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and 
twenty feet. The distance between the 
bases of the two peaks is five miles, and 
the base of the mountain from east to west 
measures about fifty-five miles. 

It is separated from the coast by a 
dreary and thirsty wilderness of about 
one hundred and eighty miles, in which 
occurs the bright oasis of Taveita. Both 
the wilderness and the Arcadia were 
sufficiently described in our former article, 
and we need not follow Dr. Meyer through 
them again. He first crossed the steppes 
in 1887 with Herr von Eberstein, and 
succeeded in ascending the mountain to 
the base of the ice-cap-—a height of eighteen 
thousand feet; but having no Alpine 
climbing-tackle to traverse the ice, was 
compelled to give up then the attempt tc 
reach the summit. He set out again in 
1888, but did not get far from the coast 
when he was captured by the Arab chief, 
Bushiri, who detained him a long time 
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until a heavy ransom was paid, In 1889 
he made a third attempt, and this time was 
accompanied by Herr Ludwig Partscheller, 
a famous Alpine climber, thorovghly ex- 
perienced in mountaineering. This time 
he was successful in laying bare the secret 
of Kilimanjaro, which, as the reader 
doubtless knows, is now included in the 
German “sphere of influence” in East 
Africa. 


The steppes were traversed with the usual | 10 


toils and troubles with porters, etc., and 
then, one morning, “ with the first rays of 
the sun, a magnificent spectacle burst upon 
us, All of a sudden the veil of mist was 
rent apart, and to our admiring gaze was 
revealed the snowy peak of Kilimanjaro— 
grand, majestic, more than earthly in the 
silver light of the morning. . . . A streak 
of silver in the south showed where Lake 
Jipé glittered in the sunlight beneath the 
frowning heights of cloud-capped Ugweno. 
To the right a belt of trees marked the 
course of the crystal Lumi and the forest 
fastness of Taveta. Behind the woods lay 
a stretch of gently rising plain, and on the 
further side of it, towering up to a height 
of nearly twenty thousand feet, the mighty 
mountain mass of Kilimanjaro. Through 
the light mists and vapours that clung 
about its lower slopes, the wooded hills of 
Jagga showed darkly here and there, and 
above the clouds, apparently suspended in 
mid-air, hung the snowy dome of Kibo— 
the mountain’s highest peak. Its sister 
peak—the Mawenzi—was hidden behind 
a mass of heavy cumulus cloud, all except 
the magnificent unbroken sweep of its 
north-eastern slope. It was a picture full 
of contrasts—here the swelling heat of the 
Equator, the naked negro, and the palm- 
trees of Taveta ; yonder, arctic snow and 
ice, and an atmosphere of god-like repose, 
where once was the angry turmoil of a 
fiery volcano,” 

Towards the end of September, 1889, 
Mandara’s kingdom of Moshi was reached, 
and shelter was found in the station of the 
German East Africa Company. Prepara- 
tions were at once begun for the ascent, 
which, however, it was decided to make, 
not from Mandara’s, but from the neigh- 
bouring “kingdom” of Marangu, more to 
the east, where the mountain-side is less 
rugged. Here the chief, Mareale, proved a 
more trustworthy and dependable ally than 
the double-faced and covetous Mandara. 
So much has been said about Jagga and 
the Wa-Jagga, that it will be of interest 
here to present their table of exchange. 





The cloth referred to is broad, white 
cotton, made up in pieces of ten arms’ 
length, sufficient for a whole garment to 
be thrown round the person like a toga, 
These pieces are called doti. Thus: 


lcow =12 doti (each of 10 arms’ length). 

1 goat - « 

1 sheep as 

1 fowl 2 ,, = 3 twists of beads of 10 strings 
each. ~ 


20 bananas, unripe 

i ripe 

2 pints millet... 
3 4, beans ~e 
4 ,, maize 

10 sweet potatoes ... ... 
2 pints of milk ‘ 
2lbs. butter ... ... «.. 
lload firewood .. 
1 packet tobacco (6 Ibs.) - 
2 pintsofhoney ... . 

The beads, which are made in Venice, 
are small blue and red ones, and are put 
up in bunches of ten twists each, each 
twist having ten strings of a hundred each. 
Such are some of the complications of 
African barter. 

A permanent camp was formed at 
Mareale’s, where the stores were deposited, 
and wicze the porters were to remain 
while, with a selected few to carry tents 
and food, the two Europeans made for 
the icy regions. Profiting by former ex- 
perience, Dr, Meyer determined to form a 
second smaller station on a plateau between 
the two pesks at an altitude of fourteen 
thousand four hundred feet ; but midway 
between this and the main camp at 
Marangu an intermediate station was 
formed, where the picked body of atten- 
dants;remained. Only Meyer, Purtscheller, 
and one servant advanced to the highest 
camp, and the complete ascent was effected 
by the two Germans alone, 

As the region of snow was approached, 
a curious “find” was made, While Dr. 
Meyer was scrambling about in search 
of botanical specimens, his foot struck 
something metallic, which turned out to be 
an old empty provision-tin, bearing the 
magic inscription, ‘Irish stew,” and beside 
it lay a tattered sheet of a Salvation Army 
newspaper. This was a startling dis- 
covery to make on the snow-line in Central 
Africa ; but the relics proved to be those of 
an exploring expedition of an American 
naturalist the year before. 

From the last camp to the cone of Kibo 
was a distance of a mile and a half, and an 
ascent of five thousand five hundred and 
fifty feet, over rents and chasms, and up § 
solid cap of ice. This meant a long day's 
work, so the two intrepid travellers left 


= 1 arm’s length of cloth=1 
twist of beads, 
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their tent and sole remaining servant at 
two o’clock one morning, and with knap- 
sack on back, and ice-axe and lantern in 
hand, started for the hitherto untrodden 
summit. For five hours they had to toil 
across the lava and rocks before they 
reached the comb of the ridge which they 
had selected to climb, and an hour later they 
found themselves on the brink of an awful 
abyss, dropping to a depth of three thousand 
feet. 

By half-past ten they gained the foot 
of the solid ice-cap, which sits hard and 
cold on the head of Kibo, and up this they 
had to cut their way step by step with 
their axes. There was not much snow on 
Kibo at this season; but an ancient com- 
pact mantle of solid ice, About two 
o'clock in the afternoon the top was 
reached, the secret of Kibo lay unveiled 
before them — at their feet yawned a 
gigantic crater with precipitous walls, 
occupying the entire summit of the moun- 
tain. Here it was found that the most lofty 
elevation was a pinnacle of jagged rock 
to the left, towering a few hundred feet 
above the ice-cap; but there was no time 
to climb it and get back to camp before 
dark. As it was, it was a dangerous 
scramble downwards for two tired men; 
but no mishap occurred, and supper 
and bed in the tent were gratefully 
welcomed, 

After a few days’ rest a second ascent was 
made, and the former highest point was 
reached in less time than before. No halt 
was made, however, and the rocky pinnacle 
was reached, the aneroid marking an 
altitude of nineteen thousand seven hun- 
dred feet, and comparison showing this 
pinnacle to be forty or fifty feet higher 
than any other excrescence on Mount Kibo. 
This, then, was the actual summit, which 
was duly christened ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Peak,” and on which was planted, with 
three cheers, a small German flag, which 
was brought up for the purpose. From 
the apex of this pinnacle was taken the 
topmost stone, to be presented to the 
Emperor. That stone now ornaments the 
Imperial writing-table; but whether the 
storm-spirits of Kibo have allowed the 
flag to continue to wave in its place or 
have long since torn it to tattera, no man 
knows, 

The mountain-camp was now moved to 
the eastward and pitched at an altitude of 
over fifteen thousand feet, at which eleva- 
tion the travellers remained for ten days 
In order to achieve the conquest of the 








twin peak of Mawenzi. This, however, 
they found a much more difficult job, 
hard and perilous as Kibo had been to 
surmount, A toilsome ascent over loose 
stones was succeeded by the most 
desperate bit of climbing over crumbling 
lava rocks. The two were tied together 
by a rope in traversing ledges, which 
bcra the first of them but gave way 
uuder the tread of the second. A dozen 
times Meyer was left suspended in mid- 
air clinging to the rope, while the crumbling 
rock gave way beneath him and went 
crashing into the depths below. Some- 
times they had to crawl on their stomachs 
along a ledge eighteen inches wide, and at 
others to wriggle upwards between two 
faces of rock by squeezing their knees and 
elbows against the sides. It was frightful 
work, but there was no time to think of the 
perils ; every nerve and muscle was kept 
on the strain to reach the line of peaks 
above. 

The peculiarity of Mawenzi is the jagged- 
ness of its summit, the rock being so brittle 
that it has been cut and carved into points 
and spikes like the teeth of asaw. Even 
when there was hardly a breath of wind 
stirring the travellers heard continually 
the sound of falling fragments crashing 
away into some abyss. 

Three successive attempts were made 
to reach the summit of the “ titanic ram- 
part of the central crest” of Mawenzi, 
but each one was foiled, and the Germans 
had to leave to some one else the glory of 
snatching the laurel off the head of this 
unapproachable peak. They did discover, 
however, what Dr. Meyer is inclined to 
regard as the original vent of the ancient 
volcano—an abysmal gulf surrounded by 
an array of peaks, and spires, and craggy 
pinnacles of the most strange and weird 
appearance. On the eastern side the 
mountain sinks sheer downwards, from an 
altitude of sixteen thousand eight hundred 
and thirty feet, into a gigantic cauldron, 
the sides of which are scarred with innu- 
merable rugged ravines. Next to the Kibo 
crater this is described as the most wonder- 
ful sight in Kilimanjaro. 

Foiled on Mawenzi, 


the travellers 
turned their attention again to Kibo, re- 
solved updh reaching the summit from a 
different point, so as to explore its northern 


aspect. This was even tougher work than 
the first ascent, and occupied so much 
time that they had to give up the inten- 
tion of visiting the cone at the bottom of 
the crater. But on this occasion a dis- 
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covery was made as wonderful as any yet 
recorded, In this region of eternal ice, on 
the summit of a mountain twenty thousand 
feet high, was found a dead antelope—one 
of the same species as feed on the grass- 
lands far below. How and why it had 
wandered so far can never be known ; but 
clearly the German feet were not the first 
to tread the summit of Kibo. 

Dr. Meyer and his companion did not 
do all they had hoped to be able to do, 
but they certainly did what man had never 
done before. They had solved the mystery 
of Kibo if they had not mastered the 
secret of Mawenzi—making four ascents 
of the former and three of the latter peak. 
They spent altogether sixteen days at alti- 
tudes between fifteen thousand and twenty 
thousand feet; they discovered a great 
crater; they discovered the first African 
glaciers ; and they made a thorough ex- 
ploration of the elevated regions of Kili- 
manjaro, with an extensive series of 
photographs, sketches, notes, and speci- 
mens. 

After resting in Marangu awhile, they 
started afresh to explore the mountains of 
Ugweno to the south of Kilimanjaro, and 
the district of Lake Jipé. Here they 
found abundance of game, and also many 
indications of iron ore, with evidences of 
ancient working. Later, they saw some- 
thing of the methods of the Ugweno 
natives in smelting and working iron, al- 
though they were not permitted to see the 
process of forging. The method, of course, 
is primitive, and the work turned out by 
the Ugweno people from native iron is 
not so good as the spears, axes, etc., which 
the Jagga people make out of European 
iron-wire, 

From Ugweno the party returned to 
Jagga, and then proceeded to explore the 
western side of Kilimanjaro. The western 
side of Kibo was found to be, like the 
north, covered with sheets of ashes, and 
overgrown with grass ; but with absolutely 
no forest. The departure from Jagga to the 
coast was made on the thirtieth of No 
vember, 1889, and the dreary journey 
through the wilderness was completed 
without mishap. Meyer reached Zanzi- 
bar while Stanley was there, and while 
Emin was lying ill at Bagamoyo, He 
reached his home in Germany towards 
the end of January, 1890, having been 
absent only seven months, on one of the 
most remarkable expeditions on record. 

What, then, are the conclusions of this 
hard-headed German regarding the land 





which his fellow-countrymen are so anxious 
to possess ? 

In the first place he condemns un- 
reservedly the wrong which has been com- 
mitted by the German East African 
colonising agents in the past. Carried 
away by their “ tendency to idealise,” and 
their purpose of raising funds, they have 
published the “ grossest misrepresenta- 
tions” of the new colony. Much earnest 
work and many bitter experiences will be 
required before men are brought to their 
senses again, both in East Africa and in 
Europe. ‘‘ We have yet to learn,” he says, 
‘the golden mean between extreme op- 
timism on the one hand, and extreme 
pessimism on the other. We must teach 
ourselves to view our new possessions with- 
out the aid of coloured spectacles ; to see 
the country as it really is; to distinguish 
between what is good and what is bad; 
and putting the imaginary and the impoz- 
sible on one side, to set ourselves steadily 
to utilise and turn to good account what 
there is of real sterling value.” 

There does not seem much. Indeed, from 
a European standpoint, Dr. Meyer declares 
the commercial value of the products of 
Kilimanjaro to be so far—nil. In this 
opinion he is diametrically opposed to Mr. 
H. H, Johnston, who gave glowing reports 
of the region. Dr. Meyer says the timber 
is worthless, the indiarubber is scarce, the 
orchilia weeds not common, and minerals 
almost absent. The south side of the 
mountain, he admits, offers all the essential 
conditions by which the country can be 
turned to good account. The soil there is 
exceedingly fertile, water is abundant, the 
climate is equable, coffee, tea, cinchons, 
vanilla, etc., might be grown with advan- 
tage, and the people are accustomed to 
agricultural labour. But then they are 
always fighting with each other ! 

Dr. Meyer ridicules the idea of Africa 
ever becoming a second India, and he con- 
demns the mania of the European Powers 
for extension inland. All the trade that 


is worth having is that on the fringe of 
coast ; and as for the German territory, he 
declares that only one-fifth of it is good 
land, all the rest is a barren waste, fitted 


to be nothing else. It is not only sterile 
but unhealthy, and in East Africa it is 
impossible for Europeans to live conti- 
nuously for any length of time, as in the 
northern and southern portions of the 
continent. Nor can money be made 80 
rapidly as in other tropical regions, where 
men go for a few years in the fair ex- 
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pectation of making their “ pile” and clear- 
ing out. 

Dr. Meyer’s report must be decidedly 
depressing for his countrymen, especially 
a; he does not conceal his opinion that 
in the delimitation of “spheres,” Great 
Britain has got by far the best of the 
bargaio. The best may be bad for all that. 

There are, at any rate, worlds still to be 
conquered in Africa by the geographer, 
the naturalist, and the general prospector. 





THE TREVERTON MARRIAGE. 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


—_o—_ 
CHAPTER XI. 


‘Mr. WATSON.” 

Beatrix looked up enquiringly at this 
very simple announcement, but was neither 
surprised, puzzled, nor even much in- 
terested. All her visitors were strangers 
to her; this seemed at the first glance to 
be only one more drop in the stream that 
had poured upon her since her return. 

At the second glance surprise did faintly 
strike her, for this visitor was not of the 
same sort as her usual visitors, Many 
of them had been countrified, even to 
rusticity, some of them provincial to un- 
mannerliness ; but all of them were more 
or less entitled to style themselves gentle- 
men, while this young man was not so 
entitled. His manners were easy, with 
the ease of assurance, not of good breed- 
ing, or of conscious social equality ; his 
clothes were ill-chosen and ill-cut, though 
not shabby ; his appearance was that of a 
good-looking young Jew. Before they had 
exchanged a word Beatrix had taken him 
in turn for a bill-discounter, a touter for 
some new sort of machinery, and an 
emissary from the Coaliquay theatre come 
to sell boxes, 

“I must apologise for intruding upon 
your ladyship,” he began, airily. ‘‘ In fact, 
I would have written to ask you if you 
would be so good as to grant me this 
interview ; but I dreaded refusal too much. 
I was quite sure that if my purpose had 
been described to you beforehand you 
would have modestly shrunk from the 
seeming ordeal, whereas, when you see at 
once for yourself the simplicity of the 
case——__.”” 

Beatrix took advantage of a momentary 
pause to put in, speaking very stiffly : 

“If you will kindly state your errand 
I will tell you what I think of it.” 





——— 





“Thank you very much indeed. I may 
begin by mentioning that I have recently 
paid a visit to Wellingby——” 

* Indeed 3” 

Her manner changed at once to simple 
interestedness, which he noted with slight 
surprise, and which made him pause again. 
He was not quite at home in his work, and 
still subject to surprise. 

“T need not say how the town that had 
been the home of your ladyship’s girlhood 
rang with your praises a 

“Indeed?” she interjected again, this 
time with sarcastic surprise, and a slight 
raising of her eyebrows; which also he 
noted, and commented on inwardly : “ Not 
popular at Wellingby, and knew it.” 

“Fame brings penalties as well as re- 
wards,” he said, pleasantly. ‘The book- 
sellers’ windows, the railway stall, were 
full of your works and photographs.” 

“Indeed !” again; this time with an- 
noyance. Then she said: “May I ask 
what reason you have for associating me 
with the booksellers’ windows ?” 

‘“‘ Why, where was the difficulty ? There 
were the books in rows. ‘Works of Lady 
Treverton’ (Miss Laura Tigar). ‘A Last 
Resource,’ by Lady Treverton (Laura 
Tigar). ‘ Virginia Vansittart,’ by Lady 
Treverton (Laura Tigar), and so on; and 
the photographs—capital likenesses they 
were —‘ Lady Treverton’ written large 
upon them.” 

She was evidently extremely vexed, 
beyond speaking for a few moments. ‘She 
has been taken unawares,” he told himself, 
“and there is some reason why publicity 
and revelation are obnoxious. So far, so 
good; though I did not think of the 
divining-rod dipping here,” 

“T think I may assume that you have 
guessed my errand, Lady Treverton?” he 
said, aloud. 

“Not the least in the world,” she re- 
turned, haughtily. 

“Perhaps I am the first who has had 
the good fortune, in short, to interview 
you ?” he blurted out. 

“To interview me?” 

“For the papers. It is the recognised 
penalty of fame. I have called on behalf of 
a London society paper—‘ The Moth ’— 
‘The Wellingby Gazette,’ and ‘The Coali- 
quay Express.’ ” 

“Then I must tell you at once that you 
have made a great mistake in coming—I 
decline to be interviewed. AsI have an 
engagement, you need not waste any more 
of your, perhaps, valuable time upon me.” 
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“Oh, I implore your ladyship, do not 
be so cruel, Every one does it, I assure 
you; it is only to answer two or three 
questions—nothing impertinent, nothing 
trenching upon any secrets,” 

‘Secrets !” she flashed out, angrily. 

“ Anything private, I should have said. 
Such trivial questions—and only one or 
two. Your ladyship has been fortunate, 
both in literature and in society; surely 
you will not refuse to put a little bread 
and butter into the mouth of a less for- 
tunate brother of the pen? You yourself 
have written society letters.” 

Beatrix softened at once. 

“‘T do not approve of the practice,” she 
said, ‘and it is very absurd to make a 
celebrity of such an obscurity as I was ; 
but if you will kindly promise to keep me 
out of a Coaliquay or any local paper, 
I will answer anything you like to ask—in 
reason,” 

“T agree to your ladyship’s terms, and 
am very grateful.” He pulled out a note- 
book, and began : 

“ Your ladyship was born at Wellingby, 
I believe +” 

“ Yes; and Iam twenty; and my parents 
are dead ; and I had to work for my living; 
and my first book, ‘ Virginia Vansittart,’ 
was published three years ago; and I have 
written for several newspapers ; and I was 
matried last August. I think there can be 
nothing else to find out,” contemptuously, 

“T am greatly obliged. Married last 
August to Sir Everard Treverton. May I 
ask if you were not married before?” he 
asked, with a sudden, sharp glance. 

' “Before?” astonished. ‘Certainly not,” 
emphatically. 

“TI beg your pardon. 
possible.” 

“T assure you I have not been married 
before,” she repeated, impatiently, irritated 
by the tone of his last words—a tone which 
did not actually imply incredulity, but 
which insinuated needless reticence, and 
invited further confidence, 

‘‘Forgive my stupidity, Lady Treverton,” 
he pleaded, with an assumption of per- 
plexity. ‘I was told that you took 
Heather Cottage as Mrs, Lyon.” 

She turned very red, and said, hastily : 
“No; Miss Lyon. Perhaps the two 
names have confused you. I wrote under 
the name of Laura Tigar—Laura is my 
second name ; Tigar was merely a nom-de- 
plume, chosen as a sort of parallel name to 
Lyon. Pray excuse me now; I think I have 
given you all the information you require.” 


Tt was not im- 





He would perhaps have begged for a 
little more still ; but at that juncture the 
door was opened, and Sir Everard walked 
in. 

He looked enquiringly at Mr. Watson, 
and paused hesitatingly. Instantly a 
vision flashed across her mind of what his 
anger would be if he should hear that his 
wife had given her biography to an 
interviewer to be published in a newspaper, 
that everybody might read how Lady 
Treverton had belonged to that obnoxious 
class of female novelists. She would have 
given the world to silence the man there 
and then; but that would be worse than 
useless. She must get rid of him at once, 
and take means as soon as possible to stop 
him from publishing the interview. 

‘Tam quite ready,” she said, hastily, to 
her husband. “Good day, Mr. ——; I 
think we have quite finished our busi- 
ness,” 

“Who is that fellow?” Sir Everard 
asked, angrily, the moment the door had 
closed upon Mr. Edward Watson. 

“A clerk—or something; I did not 
quite understand him,” Beatrix answered, 
very confusedly. “He came to make 
some enquiries—I mean, to ask me to 
help him. It was nothing of importance. 
Are you going with me to Holme Esk, 
dear 7” 

“ Enquiries ! What sort of enquiries ?” 
Sir Everard asked, with a surprising 
amount of annoyance—even with some- 
thing like fear. 

“Oh, nothing: just dates and that sort 
of thing; such as they get up for baronet- 
ages and directories.” 

“Dates!” Sir Everard turned quite 
pale. ‘Why in the world do they come 
bothering you about dates ?” 

“Perhaps the servants told him you 
were out. It was all about nothing. 
Shall you be able to come with me to 
Holme Esk? The carriage will be round 
directly.” 

**No, I cannot go; I have business to 
attend to,” he responded, stiffly. ‘I will 
go to-morrow instead.” 

“TI cannot go to-morrow ; I must go to 
Coaliquay.” 

He looked quite startled. It was the 
first time she had thought of going to 
Coaliquay since their marriage. 

“Surely Coaliquay will keep,” he re- 
turned. ‘ What in the world should take 
you there? You never told me you 
thought of going. It seems extremely 
sudden.” 
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“T did not know I had not told you. 
Such very trivial matters get left out, I 
suppose. I have business there; I have 
made some appointments that must be 
kept. Ah! the carriage; and I am not ready.” 

“Your business seems to be always of a 
very mysterious nature,” he remarked, 
impatiently. 

“Commonplace to a degree,” she re- 
torted. ‘A cook and a laundress to inter- 
view ; @ dressmaker to fit on a new gown 
or two; a dentist to stop a tooth; but all 
people whose time is very precious to 
them. Come, dear, don’t look so cross; I 
had no idea you would have minded. Do 
come to Holme Esk with me, and protect 
me from the terrible old dowager and her 
vinegary old daughters. I see so little of 
you now.” 

“Tnat is not my fault,” he said, re- 
proachfally. ‘I will go with you; my 
business will keep.” 

Why should he distrust her at every 
point? he asked himself, when she had 
run away to put her bonnet on. She had 
spoken so naturally and openly; the con- 
fasion had quite gone from her manner. 
What if Helena had never found it necer- 
sary to seek servants at Coaliquay? What 
if it seemed soon to want new gowns, 
seeing she had bought so many in Paris 
such a short time ago? What if those 
small white teeth should seem so strong, so 
whole, so independent of dentists’ handi- 
craft? Was it not that he was so harassed, 
so worried at every point, that he felt as 
if life were a misty labyrinth out of which 
secrets long hidden popped their heads 
every minute ? 

While he waited, he took a letter 
from his pocket and read it over 
again; it had been sent on from Monk- 
chester, having arrived there by a second 
post. He had meant to write a very 
carefal answer; indeed, he had written 
several, and torn them up, for they had 
all seemed vague and compromising. The 
letter was from Mr. Key, informing him 
that Miss Treverton was making investiga- 
tions into her father’s past life, with a 
view to invalidating his recent marriage. 
She had received information — whence, 
she refused to tell; and meeting the 
lawyer accidentally, she could not in her 
triumph hold back the news. 

“T have good news,” she had told him, 
riding up to him in the Row that morning 
before breakfast. 

“You are reconciled with your father ?” 
he had asked, 





a 





Certainly not,” was her answer, given 
with an angry frown; “but I have had 
information ; I have not myself been told 
all the details; but investigations are 
being made. It is all certain—only a few 
more dates to have verified.” 

She had then cantered off with a proud, 
triumphant smile. 

The old lawyer had returned to his 
office, and spent all the day in looking 
over Sir Everard’s papers, and then search- 
ing the recesses of his memory, with the 
aid of notes and letters. From Helena’s 
manner, he was convinced that it was her 
father’s past, and not her stepmother’s, 
that was being investigated. He had had 
hints of enquiries going on at Monkchester 
with regard to the old Emily Stort story. 
He found a letter from Sir Everard’s 
father, giving him the history of that mad 
affair. He remembered the young man’s 
wild passion ; his disappearance ; his sub- 
sequent forced marriage with Lady 
Augusta; the unhappy months that fol- 
lowed ; and the widower’s quick departure 
and prolonged absence. It had been 
hinted then that Emily was not really 
dead ; her half-crazy old father had never 
believed in her reported death ; and people 
who loved a romance had pretended that 
Sir Everard had gone to find her the 
moment he was free. 

But even if Miss Treverton had so far 
thrown from her all filial feeling as to seek 
out the hidden things of her father’s life, 
it was preposterous to imagine that Emily 
Stort was still living ; Sir Everard was the 
last man in the world to run the risk of 
unintentional bigamy, much less to have 
defrauded any woman with his eyes open. 
The marriage with Beatrix Lyon was be- 
yond dispute; but he felt bound to end 
his letter with a hint: 

“Some revival of the old Emily Stort 
story may have reached her. She has put 
her affairs into the hands of very un- 
scrupulous people, who will certainly do 
their best to make what money they can 
out of her. Poor girl! She is hardly ac- 
countable for her actions. I never saw 
any one so changed.” 

What could Sir Everard say in answer to 
such a letter ? It was enough to drive a man 
mad. It seemed incredible that any one 
should go to his daughter with such a 
story ; and here they seemed to be hunt- 
ing up his wife for dates and reminis- 
cences ! 

She came into the room, a very stately 
lady in her velvet and sable tails. What 
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a good, true face it was! He must be 
going crazy to doubt her. 

They drove to Holme Esk, where old 
Lady Singleton and her four elderly, un- 
married daughters lived. They had been 
the very last to call upon Lady Treverton, 
having had personal reasons for resenting 
her intrusion into the county ; especially 
into Oswaldburn Chase. They were 
people who had suffered s0 many dis- 
appointments, that Sir Everard’s marriage 
was the last straw, and had broken, if not 
their backs, at least their manners and 
the restraints of hospitality which should 
have bound their tongues in their own 
house, 

‘Dear me, Sir Everard,” exclaimed 
Lady Singleton, with the confidential 
sympathy of his oldest friend, ‘I should 
hardly have known you! The girls said 
how changed you were ; but I was hardly 
prepared for a change like this. I am 


afraid you have been carrying him off to 
too much sight-seeing, Lady Treverton. I 
am sure neither he nor I are safe away 
from our own homes now; we are not so 
young as we have been.” 

“T am perfectly well, thank you,” re- 
turned Sir Everard, shortly, 


“T hope 
you are as well as I am; I can wish 
nothing better for you.” 

Beatrix was so angry at the implied 
comparison drawn between Lady Siugle- 
ton’s age and her husband’s, that she could 
not help retorting, by saying to the 
youngest Miss Singleton, who was occasion- 
ally addressed as ‘Baby, and who was 
generally known as Sissy : 

“T hope Lady Singleton is not so 
rigorous about keeping you at home? 
You will go to the opera?” 

“TI think not,” said Sissy, reddening. 
‘‘Mamma is not very strong, and cannot 
risk the long journey at night, and we 
cannot find a chaperon. Nobody seems to 
be going—at least, not people one would 
care to go with. Of course you are going }” 

‘No, we are not,” and Beatrix turned 
scarlet with annoyance at having stumbled 
upon the awkward subject in her husband’s 
presence. 

The observant Singletons read in her 
blush that Sissy’s avenging shaft had 
gone home. Sir Everard, who had for- 
gotten all about the opera, and had heard 





with surprise her allusion to it, read in the 
blush a guilty consciousness of longing after 
forbidden sweets. 

“What reminded her of it?” he 
wondered. Then the dark young man in 
the drawing-room came back to his memory. 
‘One of the company, of course, still bent 
on forcing themselves upon her notice! 
Enquiries, dates? Asking if she would 
take tickets, dates of the performances! 
And she tried to put me off with a white 
lie about baronetages and directories.” 

“‘ And how is Helena?” asked the eldest 
Miss Singleton. ‘ We are quite longing 
to have her back again. We heard the 
wedding was all off; but of course that is 
not true; just one of the wicked things 
people keep saying 1” 

This enquiry went far beyond its inten- 
tion of merely embarrassing the Trevertons. 
Sir Everard turned as pale as he could 
under his bronzed skin. Was it possible 
that the wicked things hinted at in Mr. 
Key’s letter were some of what people 
kept saying? He answered that Helena 
was visiting friends in town; that her 
marriage had been put off for a few weeks; 
finding it an almost insurmountable difi- 
culty to speak naturally. He felt as if he 
were trying to talk in a nightmare. He 
wus visibly startled when he found Beatrix 
taking leave of Lady Singleton. 

“That man is going out of his mind,” 
said Lady Singleton, in her high voice, 
when the portiére had barely fallen upon 
her departing guests. ‘It must be true 
about the Commissioners of Lunacy coming 
down to make enquiries.” 

Sir Everard had been detained just out- 
side the port‘ére to speak a word to a lady 
coming jn, and he heard every syllable, 
though he did not at the time take in the 
full meaning. He was thinking about 
Helena. 

“ Stop at the post office,” he ordered the 
footman. 

When they reached the post office, he 
got out to send a telegram. It was for 
Mr. Key, and contained these words : “ Do 
all you can to stop investigations. Tell 
her it is for her own sake. Hoist with 
her own petard. Must be stopped at any 
price,” 

Then he rode home with his wife in 
silence. 
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